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institutions of diverse theories. Sumner declared the mixture 
to be between the "old mediaeval theories of protection and 
personal dependence and the modern theories of independence 
and individual liberty." At present the mixture is between 
the theory of independence and individual liberty as it might 
work in a world where no two people ever used their liberty 
to combine and where liberty to hold property did not imply 
power over others, and that same theory in a world where liberty 
to combine and to hold property gives almost unlimited powers. 
The former mode of operation of the theory is supposed to 
regulate prices we pay as consumers and the wages or salaries 
we accept or secure as producers, if we work in an "open shop." 
But it is the latter mode of operation of the theory which actually 
determines many if not most prices, and fixes the profits or wages 
of those groups or individuals that are in a position to take 
advantage of the situation. In other words, we have war prices 
without government regulation. 

J. H. Tufts. 



SHORTER NOTICES. 

The Justification op the Good: An Essay on Mokal Philosophy. 
By Vladimir Solovyof . Translated from the Russian by N. A. Dudding- 
ton, M.A., with a note by Stephen Graham. London: Constable & 
Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. 114, 475. Price, 15s. net. 

Solovyof's Justification of the Good is here translated for the first time, 
and very ably translated. It is a massive book, giving the sum of the 
Russian idealist's theory of the universal basis of morality, which he 
analyses into three elements, shame, pity and reverence. These funda- 
mental feelings, he considers, exhaust the sphere of man's possible moral 
relations. Taking Solovyof's three elements separately, pity is not only 
akin to love, but the origin of love, and a better thing than love. "Love 
in itself is not a virtue; the virtue behind it, the unconditioned value is 
always pity." 

His attitude to shame is even more debatable. The roots of all that is 
real are hidden in the darkest earth, he prefaces, and morality is no excep- 
tion. To him the whole of human morality grows out of the feeling of 
shame and this feeling of shame is purely sexual in origin (p. 29). Animals 
are incapable of shame, while man can be defined as the animal capable of 
shame. "It is precisely at the moment when man falls under the sway 
of material nature and is overwhelmed by it that his distinctive peculiarity 
and inner independence assert themselves in the feeling of shame." But 
what is he ashamed of? Nature itself which is, Solovyof answers, evil. 
There is no mistaking here the deep undercurrent of oriental pessimism 
always foremost in Russian religion. The true force of sexual shame, he 
states, lies in the fact that we are not ashamed of submitting to nature, 
but "of submitting to it as a bad thing, wholly bad" (p. 40). In that 
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feeling man acknowledges as shameful and, therefore, bad and wrong, not 
any particular and accidental deviation from some moral norm but the 
very essence of that law of nature which the whole of the organic world 
obeys." And the very fact of his being ashamed of the very essence of 
animal life, of the main and supreme expression of natural existence, 
proves to Solovyof that man is a supernatural and superanimal being. 
It is this Manichsean instinct that has written both the Justification of 
the Good and the Kreutzer Sonata. Solovyof is, of course, convinced of 
the necessity of asceticism, in order to preserve the moral dignity of man, 
and by this he means that the animal life must be destroyed by the spiritual. 
"The carnal means of reproduction is for man an evil . . . our 
moral relation to this fact must be absolutely negative. We must adopt 
the path that leads to its limitation and abolition; how and when it will 
be abolished in humanity as a whole . . . is a question that has 
nothing to do with ethics!" (P. 53.) The third element in his scheme of 
things is reverence, defined as a voluntary submission to the superhuman 
principle. 

There is much that is of interest in this remarkable essay of Solovyof, 
which is introduced by a perfunctory preface by Mr. Stephen Graham, 
the impresario of Russian literature, with the meaningless formula "Tol- 
stoy we know; Dostoievsky we know, and now comes a new force into our 
life, Solovyof, the greatest of the three!" 

E. F. 

Self and Nbighboue: An Ethical Study. By Edward W. Hirst. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. xx, 291. Price, 10s. 
net. 

Mr. Hirst's aim is to prove that goodness is not merely some form of 
similar activity of self and neighbour, but an attitude of each to the other; 
and that goodness is community. Naturally, therefore, he considers that 
moralists have erred in regarding the individual as an end in himself; 
they have conceived his life as isolated and detached, and have "supposed 
that, like some Robinson Crusoe, he could be good all alone." This, in 
brief, is his thesis; he hopes to set the principle of fraternity upon a more 
solid foundation. But he is not content with this thesis alone: to this 
is added the section of the book, which is historical and critical, reviewing 
with great thoroughness the classical systems of ethics from Hobbes to 
Spencer, "in order that their individualism and consequent inadequacy 
might be made apparent." Considering the small compass of this review 
(pp. 1-59) this summary is adequate. 

In the second part he essays reconstruction. He wishes to establish 
that the individual knows himself and his neighbour by co-intuition; and 
"that such knowledge is organised into the system of the great instincts, 
such as the parental instinct." The tenderness with which the recognition 
of offspring is accompanied is very significant. The mother not only 
knows her child but "feels for" it. This type of sympathy naturally 
tended to extend itself beyond the bounds of the family. It was felt and 
practised in relation to the members »f the same tribe. Tribal devotion 
developed into wider loyalty, and a regard even for the interests of human- 
ity began to express itself in the form of a conscience. Mr. Hirst's princi- 
ple of fraternity, thus developed, is the hub of existence. It is character- 
istic of his somewhat emotional standpoint that he prefaces his book with 
a motto from Walt Whitman, who hymns the "life-long love of comrades." 

He will have nothing to do with the absolutism of Mr. Bradley, the 
singularism of Dr. Bosanquet, but is a believer in a creationist theory, by 
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which all beings are derived from God. The Deity, being Triune, is 
(p. 254) the supreme instance of community of persons. His belief in 
fraternity is buttressed by religion. "In our exercise of parental solicitude 
we find it easy to conceive of the Deity as a Father. His created world 
reveals his 'protective' activity. The Universe is thus a moral product, 
and from this point of view, the ought and the is are indistinguishable. 
This belief in the supreme Father makes brotherhood reasonable." Some 
passages in the book are reminiscent of the comfortable words of preachers 
explaining away the problem of pain. Mr. Hirst sees, for instance, a 
"mercy" in the arrangement by which the numbers of certain appallingly 
prolific fishes and animals are thinned by stronger or more cunning neigh- 
bours who use them as their food, and recognises in this "a faint adumbra- 
tion of a principle of service which is built into the structure of the 
universe." 

N. C. 

Encyclopaedia op Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings, 
with the assistance of Dr. John A. Selbie and Dr. Louis H. Gray. 
Volume X: Picts — Sacraments. Pp. xx, 915. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark; New York: Charles Scribner s Sons, 1918. Price in cloth bind- 
ing, 32s. net; half morocco, 40s. net. 

For this tenth volume of an indispensable work, 179 contributors, mostly 
very well-known men and women, have been collected from practically all 
nations: Great Britain and its colonies, America, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Japan, Switzerland, Sweden, Finland, — and even Germany, in spite 
of difficulties of communication for the last four years and more, is 
represented by four scholars, Prof. Richard Garbe of Tubingen, Prof. 
Julius Jolly of Wiirzburg, Prof. Edward KSnig of Bonn, and Dr. Felix 
Perles of Kanigsberg. In a work like the present one, it is very useful to 
have cross references such as are given in the present volume (p. xv), by 
means of which we are instructed that, for example, Proclus, Pope, Prohi- 
bition and Property, which might be expected to be treated in this volume, 
are considered in certain other articles of the work. There seems to be a 
particular difficulty in a work such as the present one in finding the where- 
abouts of a subject on which information is desired, and it seems that only 
a special index when the whole work is completed would satisfy needs in 
this respect. 

Broadly speaking, the Encyclopmdia contains extremely full and valu- 
able historical and philosophical data about the leading conceptions of 
religions and ethics, life and work of men eminent in the histories of religion 
and ethics (in this volume Plato, Plutarch, Protagoras, Pusey, Rothe, and 
Rousseau, for example, are dealt with), anthropology, ethnology, eco- 
nomics, and some parts of psychology and general philosophy are included. 
Thus we have in general philosophy articles on Reality, Realism and Nom- 
inalism, Pragmatism, Psychology, Probability (very slight), Reason, Prin- 
ciple, Power, Rationalism (in which unfortunately there is the old, unsound, 
depreciation, so dear to the uneducated clergy, of "negative criticism"), 
Pluralism, Positivism (in which there is no mention of that modern school 
of general history — P. Tannery, G. Sarton, F. S. Marvin, and others — 
which seems principally due to the inspiration of Comte, and which is of 
great ethical interest), and Psychical Research. On the other hand, the 
article on Relations is limited to the treatment of relations in Buddhist 
philosophy. From a more general philosophical point of view also Pro- 
fessor Burnet's article on Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism and Professor 
Henry Jackson's article on Plato and Platonism are particularly valuable; 
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in the former particular stress is naturally laid on Pythagorean religion as 
distinct from science; the latter contains a summary of the author's theory 
of the grouping of the Dialogues and Plato's earlier and later theories of 
ideas, — and the work of Burnet and Taylor is merely referred to in a list 
of books (p. 64). From the point of view of its title the learned article on 
Points of the Compass may seem at first surprising, but it will be found to be 
a learned treatise on orientations in ritual, buildings, and modes of burial, 
for example. 

In ethics more particularly, we must mention the article Politics. In 
the article on Resistance and Non-Resistance there is a short reference to 
the doctrine advocated by some in the recent war (pp. 738-739) ; and we 
find that in many other cases the bearing of ethical and religious principles 
on modern events is considered. One of the chief points that strike one 
about this excellent work of reference is the close connection that there is 
between abstract philosophy and the most practical ethics. Lastly, there 
is surely sly humor in the remark (p. 515) that "grave lapses from chastity 
in old Testament times were of frequent occurrence." 

Philip E. B. Joukdain. 

On Society. By Frederic Harrison. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1919. Pp. xii, 444. Price, 12s. net. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison is the last survivor of the old guard of Comtism, 
and has collected in this book his last thoughts as "a real testamentum 
in procinjtu. They are not, as we see by the dates of the various addresses 
which form the chapters, very recent thoughts; for most of the addresses 
date from the years immediately subsequent to 1880, when he was chosen 
to lead the society which had its centre at Newton Hall. It would be 
difficult to discover a more whole-hearted adherent to the founder of 
Positivism; to him Comte is God, and Frederic Harrison is his prophet; and 
the value of this last effort of propaganda depends on the present position 
of Comte. Does he, in fact, stand in the eyes of an impartial judge, where 
he did, in the eighties? Does Positivism absorb young men as it then 
absorbed Mr. Harrison, and still absorbs him, so that he can speak of the 
wonderful creations of a Comte's genius (p. 83)? Mr. Harrison is well 
aware that "the reputation and influence of Mr. Mill are much less than 
what they were in their high water mark of 1888." He is unaware of a 
similar serious subsidence in the case of his master. The fact that the 
bulk of the addresses were delivered in the eighties gives them a curious 
complexion. Matthew Arnold and Mahdi are still troubling the waters; 
a recent trial is Reg. V. Foote 1883; withdrawal from Egypt is counselled 
(pp. 430-432). They are indeed printed exactly as delivered, and there is 
no trace of any attempt to bring them up to date, but here and there, an 
Eheu, and the date of delivery emphasised in square brackets. In 1893, 
he hoped that the day was at hand when "Europe may abolish its huge 
armaments, renounce all military habits and prejudices, and having paid 
off the vast debts, the sinister inheritance of past wars, at one stroke reduce 
the national expenditure by one-third- or even one-half." Again, when 
government is "released from the care of vast armies and vast fleets, from 
the load of debt, from irritating questions of religion and education, from 
ecclesiastical patronage, from hereditary pensions, from the absurd para- 
phernalia of courts, embassies and sinecures, little would be left to struggle 
for; the National expenditure, even if doubled and trebled for public works, 
central museums, galleries, libraries, and so forth, might be reduced to one 
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third of our actual budget expenditure." He is forced to add here a note 
of disillusionment. The book appears in this world out of due time; a 
little later than Liberty, it appears curiously alien to the problems of to- 
day. Interesting and sincere work as it is, it should have been given to the 
world earlier, and have been judged by its contemporaries. 

M. J. 
London, England. 

Guilds and the Social Ckisis. By Arthur J. Penty. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1919. Pp. 103. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 

This is an attempt, by one of the pioneers of guild socialism, to formulate 
a policy for guildsmen in the event of a revolution. It is closely argued 
that the only issue of the economic policy of "maximum production" is 
revolution or other wars. To avoid this, or to convert a revolution into 
something more than a welter of anarchy, a "return to Medievalism" is 
urged. And an exceedingly attractive case is made out, without shirking 
any of the difficulties in the way. 

A.E.H. 

Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. By J. W. Scott. London: 
A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1919. Pp. 215. Price, 10s. net. 

Mr. Scott's book has the lucidity and persuasiveness of the best lectures, 
and the idea suggests itself that it is a compound of two independent sets, 
firstly upon syndicalism; and secondly, upon M. Bergson and Mr. 
Bertrand Russell. As studies upon these two subjects, the book could 
hardly be bettered; but there is some doubt as to whether syndicalists 
really base themselves upon the "realism" of M. Bergson and Mr. Russell, 
which is the leading position maintained throughout the book, and whether 
there is, as he claims, an intimate connection between the much current 
philosophy and what is sometimes spoken of as the new philosophy of 
labour. 

His analysis of syndicalism is highly interesting. Syndicalism is "sim- 
ply the failure of social construction." It is socialism's lack of faith in its 
own power to achieve its greater constructive aims. It is its confession 
— perhaps momentary only — of its inability "to conduct the social revo- 
lution scientifically." According to Sorel, the chief exponent of syndi- 
calism, the worker's apprehension of that state of things which is the end 
of all their movements is to be integral. Their grasp of it is not to be 
rational but intuitive, because intellect disintegrates, while intuition 
keeps whole. They must, above all, act; must strike for the immediate 
need and keep on striking. The impulse to seize the immediate is to be 
fostered. 

Realism, also, is a predilection for the immediate and given. In the 
second part of the book, Mr. Scott deals with M. Bergson, "the best of 
all the pragmatists," and Mr. Russell, one of the most consistent of the 
realists. Bergson's "involuntary benediction" upon the given, and his 
anti-intellectualism is precisely in tune with the syndicalist course of 
action. 

The connection between Mr. Russell and syndicalism is not so obvious. 
Mr. Russell is also knit up, according to Mr. Scott, with syndicalism in 
the narrowness of the given will. It is convenient, from Mr. Scott's 
point of view, that Mr. Russell is both a mathematician and a critic of 
social institutions. Mr. Russell is antipathetic to the excessive power of 
a vast state, and finds that most people can find little political outlet 
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"except in subordinate organizations framed for specific purposes." He 
is enthusiastic for the autonomy of the individual, considered rather as 
an impulsive than a rational being. 

M. T. 
London. 

The Wab and Social Reform. By W. B. Worsfold. London: John 
Murray, 1919. Pp. viii, 248. Price, 6s. net. 

This small book is a lucid statement of the very considerable war-time 
activities of the British Government, arranged under the headings of 
agriculture, public education, social reform (including housing), the liquor 
trade, the combating of venereal disease, and the admission of labour to 
a real partnership in industry. The sum of these activities, at a time 
when the country was strained by the burden of the war, is an answer to 
the question, "What advantages are likely to accrue to the United King- 
dom and the British Empire as the direct result of the war?" and the far 
reaching improvements augur good for the new age. The book is a record 
rather than a critique or programme for the future. 

M. J. 

Why Do We Die? By Edward Mercer, D.D. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1919. Pp. 202. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 

This book is divided into two heads, the earlier consisting of a popular 
discussion of death and senescence, the latter of a restatement of the 
theory of monadology. The treatment savours of the pulpit and is full 
of vague generalities such as "It would seem that if we could under- 
stand this (i.e., death), link it on to the course of the cosmic process — we 
should go far towards solving other problems which have so consistently 
eclipsed it," and (p. 78) "Who shall set bounds to man's command over 
his physical environment? It must be confessed, however, that it will 
be a stupendous task to conquer death." 

M.J. 

A Text Book of Sex Education fob Teachers ob Pabents. By 
Walter M. Gallichan, author of The Psychology of Marriage. London: 
T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 1919. Pp. viii, 216. Price, 6s. net. 

Mr. Gallichan's book systematizes, honestly enough, a method of teach- 
ing helpful to parents and teachers of children, based on the now generally 
admitted fact that the state of "innocence" is an impossibility among 
modern boys and girls. It is an attempt to substitute rational direction 
of the sexual impulse for haphazard mystifications; showing the real 
advance that has been made since the days when Mary Wollstonecraft 
declared that the teaching of botany and the reproduction of plants to 
young women would soil their innocence and imperil their sense of 
modesty. 

E. F. 

Conscience and Fanaticism: An Essay on Mobal Values. By G. 
Pitt-Rivers. London: W. Heinemann, 1919. Pp. xvi, 112. Price, 
6s. net. 

On reading (pp. 26-27) that Mr. Pitt-Rivers approves of the line taken 
by Disraeli over the controversy with regard to the opium trade between 
India and China, because he "firmly refused to ruin our export trade in 
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opium for any quixotic considerations involving the moral effect upon 
the Chinaman," a budget of paradoxes might be expected. But this is 
an isolated instance; the essay is, in the main, a serious criticism of the 
intuitive school, and a vindication of the utilitarianism of Mill and Lecky. 
Mr. Pitt-Rivers' point of view is that, " stripped of the sentiments and 
emotions with which they are obscured, moral systems must be judged 
by principles of utility, while they are enforceable according to the univer- 
sality with which they are desired." To reinforce his attack upon the 
intuitive school, he brings into full prominence the influences that bear 
upon the dictates of conscience, which are often affected by "cosmic," 
or "mass" suggestion or prejudices based on subconscious instincts. 
"There is hardly anything," said Mill, "so absurd or so mischievous that 
it may not by the use of external sanctions and the force of early impres- 
sions be made to act on the human mind with all the authority of con- 
science." As may be gathered from Mr. Pitt-Rivers' pages he is out of 
sympathy with those "wanton phantoms of men's wild fancy, called 
religion, which, by attempting to expound everything, explain nothing." 

M. T. 

As a Man Thinketh. By Ernest Ewart Unwin. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1919. Pp. 120. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 

This book illustrates admirably the weakness of a certain rather vague, 
religious type of pacificism. For a more "spiritual conception of Ufe" 
may just as well lead to militarism; it may provide a means of glossing 
over the bestiality. And to counter the evolutionist argument for war 
by claiming that there is a spiritual as well as a material environment, 
and that "this spiritual environment is God," will satisfy neither theolo- 
gians nor biologists. 

A. E. H. 

The Economic Foundations of Peace: The True Basis of a League 
of Nations. By J. L. Garvin. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1919. Pp. xxiv, 574. Price, 12s. net. 

Mr. Garvin's book is encyclopaedic in size and scope, an eloquent and 
exhaustive discussion upon every point that has arisen and might con- 
ceivably arise in connection with the foundation of a League of Nations 
and the establishment of peace. It is well-timed, for the League is in 
being, but its form and its activities are not yet settled. The book differs 
from many books about the League and its problems in its persuasiveness, 
a well-known quality of Mr. Garvin's oratory in the Observer; its full and 
well-ordered information; its imaginative tone (which is shown in his treat- 
ment of the aerial revolution, and some other aspects of the new condition). 
The main theme of the book is that the Great War, while laying some polit- 
ical causes of the war, has aggravated others, and that war, the most 
intolerable form of national competition, should be replaced by the extend- 
ing practice and confirmed habit of international co-operation. 

The League of Nations, he believes, should not only control the activ- 
ities of bellicose states, but pacifythem by sympathetic economic treat- 
ment. The system he devises is an extension and prolongation of the 
Allies' supreme economic council, to control the distribution of new mate- 
rials and food, guaranteeing to each country its fair share, so that Ger- 
many could no longer complain of economic encirclement; so that no 
state would venture to break the peace for fear of the resultant economic 
boycott. The League, he also argues, should deal with the internationa 
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aspect of labour questions and he reminds us that it was by the inter- 
national and not very powerful machinery, already in existence before 
the war, that considerable reforms were carried through and the use of 
white phosphorus was prohibited in forty-four states, and night-work for 
women in twenty-five. These are auguries of further reforms which 
might be effected by combined action and international agreement. 

The chapters dealing with the criticism of the Covenant and the influence 
that America might wield in the League are full of interest, but it may be 
doubted whether she would accept his suggestion and assume the guardian- 
ship of the old Turkish possessions. A criticism that may be hazarded is 
that impatience of control has not diminished during the war, and is an 
element to be reckoned with. 

The energy and fullness of Mr. Garvin's exposition, for Mr. Garvin is 
a "full man" in Bacon's phrase, entitles this book to serious attention, 
and its accuracy and scope and the fruitfulness of many of its suggestions 
are remarkable considering the rapidity of the composition. 

M.T. 

The Principles of Citizenship. By Sir Henry Jones. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. x, 180. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 

This little book is intended for the use of such men as attended the 
Y. M. C. A. lectures in the British Army abroad. The purpose is to give 
a general view of the duties and rights of citizens; and the language is, 
therefore, simple and expressive. An initial distinction is drawn between 
two conceptions of the State. The non-moral idea is said to be German. 
Suggestions are then made as to the problem of individuality which are 
held to refute the pacifist. "Pacifist and German theorist," the author 
says, "commit the same blunder "j for as the State stands for moral good, 
no one should object. The usual idealist confusion is made between "the 
State" and the Athenian -polls (p. 92 seq.) and very lofty, if somewhat 
vague, sentiments are expressed as to the "infinite" in man and the 
dignity of the State. There is, at the end of the book, some indication 
that all is not well with the institution of property; otherwise the book is 
sufficiently Teutonic to be Hegelian. 

C. D. B. 

Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell. 
Pp. viii, 208. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1919. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

This book appears as a volume of the "Library of Philosophy" and 
contains a more or less popular exposition of some of the work done by 
Cantor, Frege, Peano, Mr. Russell himself, and others on the logical form- 
ulation of the principles of mathematics. No use is made of the special 
technical symbolism of logical ideas that Messrs. Russell and Whitehead 
have used elsewhere for an allied purpose, and the book is pleasantly 
written. But it cannot be said that the philosophy is particularly mathe- 
matical; a better description would seem to be a strictly logical philosophy 
of mathematics. There is very little -that is new in the book, and that 
little either does not seem true in fact or else is unscientific in method. 
Thus mathematics is said to be reducible to "tautology" (pp. 203-205); 
and in spite of Mr. Russell's assertion (p. 167) that he would preach logi- 
cal truth even in the discomforts of a prison, he introduces some dogma- 
tism (p. 117), — in spite of a claim (p. v) that he does not, — and defines 
"individuals" by the kinds of symbols that symbolize them (p. 142). 
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Pantheism and the Value of Life. By W. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Phil. 
J. A. Sharp, 1919. Pp. xii, 732. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

An able and well-written study. The greater part of the book consists 
of a detailed analysis of Pantheism in Indian philosophy; but there is an 
interesting account of its place in both systematic and popular western 
thought. The main line of Dr. Urquhart's very sympathetic criticism 
is that an undesirable abnormality — a notion which is not left vague and 
question-begging, but is clearly defined — follows on the heels of either of 
the twin formulae of Pantheism: God is all, tending to acosmism; All is 
God, to sentimental materialism; and both, ultimately, to some form of 
quietism. There is, however, a distinction (recognised fey Dr. Urquhart) 
between practical consequences and philosophical validity; but his treat- 
ment of the latter question is less satisfactory. 

A. E. H. 

The Great Was Beings It Home: The Natural Reconstruction 
of an Unnatural Existence. By John Hargreave. London: 
Constable & Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. xvi, 367. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hargreave finds the source of all evils in the town and the street) 
and tells us so, with emphasis. "Civilisation" is to him such an unmixed 
evil, that he overstates his case as to the degeneracy of the rich and well-to- 
do classes (p. 5) whom he describes as "almost sterile," and producing 
"weak and afflicted specimens, or unable to produce any children at all." 
Mr. Hargreave has worked out a scheme of open-air life and training in 
theory and practice to remedy these conditions, adapted to all classes and 
both sexes, and has expounded it with arresting clearness and enthusiasm. 
Some of the picturesque details of the new way of life, however, appear an 
almost too deliberate mimicry of the noble savage. 

N. J. 

Democratic Ideals and Reality: A Study in the Politics of 
Reconstruction. By H. J. Mackinder, M.P. London: Constable 
& Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. 272. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Mackinder asks many riddles to which he does not always supply 
an answer. He utters a warning that, unless we would lay up trouble, 
we cannot now accept any outcome of the war which does not finally 
dispose of the issue between German and Slav in East Europe, and suggests 
an old and drastic remedy in the case of certain hopelessly mixed national- 
ities — a transfer of population in the case of Posen and East Prussia. 
He believes in the realisation of the democractic ideal, the League of 
Nations, provided that there is no nation strong enough to have any 
chance against the will of humanity, and no predominant partner in the 
League. In domestic affairs he is, like many French thinkers, in sym- 
pathy with the organisation by localities, the substitution for class 
organisation of an organic ideal, that of the balanced life of the provinces, 
and under the provinces, of the lesser communities. The strongest part 
of his book is the vividness of his realisation of geographical conditions, 
and continental history assumes a new coherency in his exposition of its 
landmarks. 

. It is excellent lecturing, arresting and eloquent, but at the close of the 
book we wonder whether he has done more than give the continent a new 
nomenclature; for the "Heartland" and the "Island" are names that do 
not add much to the sum of our knowledge. 

M.T. 
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National Municipal Review. Published monthly by the National 
Municipal League. Concord, N- H. and Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $5.00 
per annum. 

The number for May of this year announces " a new policy, a new editor, 
and an every-month issue." The new policy is to be "less of a review 
and more of a crusader." The field is no longer purely municipal, but 
deals also with state and county government. The new editor is Mr. 
Pdchard S. Childs. The Review will also have editorials and opinions. 
The older departments of Notes and Events and Publications which enable 
one to keep track of all important movements toward good government, 
are to be continued. We congratulate the Review upon its ability to 
add to its usefulness. 

J. H. T. 

Social Hygiene. Published quarterly by the American Social Hygiene 
Association, New York. Price, $3.00 per year; 75 cents per copy. 

This journal, now in its fifth volume, is indispensable for those who 
would follow the present movement for an aggressive policy toward 
prostitution and venereal disease. The advances in scientific knowledge 
and the experiences of the war find representation in various important 
articles, and there are bibliographies of all important books and articles 
in the field. 

Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology. Published quarterly. The Northwestern University Press, 
Chicago, 111. Price, $3.00 a year; 75 cents a copy. 

This journal, now in its tenth year, is the official organ of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology; of the American Prison 
Association; and of the American Society of Military Law. The first 
named institute works largely through committees whose reports at the 
annual meeting are subsequently printed in the journal; for example 
the current number (August, 1919) has a report on insanity and criminal 
responsibility which recommends a positive program providing for radical 
changes in the present criminal procedure, as may be judged from the 
first two items: " (1) That in all cases of felony or misdemeanor punish- 
able by a prison sentence the question of responsibility be not submitted 
to the jury, which will thus be called upon to determine only that the 
offense was committed by the defendant. (2) That the disposition and 
treatment (including punishment) of all such misdemeanants and felons, 
i.e., the sentence imposed, be based upon a study of the individual offender 
by properly qualified and impartial experts co-operating with the courts." 

So much has been said with regard to the inequities of military justice, 
which in its treatment of officers and privates seems to upset entirely 
what we have come to regard as a fundamental principle of "equality 
before the law, " that the reader is somewhat startled by the title of Dean 
Wigmore's address in this same number: "Some Lessons for Civilian 
Justice to be Learned from Military Justice." Dean Wigmore does not 
undertake to defend military justice, but points out the glaring need of 
centralized supervision for state criminal justice to prevent the present 
helter-skelter treatment of crime. Other needs are "verbatim record 
of trial," "automatic appellate scrutiny for every accused's case," "mini- 
mum indeterminate sentence," and "psychiatric examination of the 
accused." 
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Broken Homes: A Stitdy of Family Deseetion and Its Social Treat- 
ment. By Joanna C. Colcord. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1919. Pp. 208. Price, 75 cents. 

This volume in the "Social Work Series" is an excellent illustration 
of the rapid growth in the development of scientific method and its 
application to the treatment of individual cases of social maladjustment. 
The picture that is presented is not that of the older "experience" which 
depended so largely upon the individual judgment and equipment of the 
worker; nor that of a general blanket method of dealing with all wife 
deserters. We have rather the picture of a growing knowledge of the 
causes of desertion, a growing appreciation of the complexity of many 
if not of all cases, and finally of the many resources upon which the modern 
worker can rely. We are shown how, after the rather looser charity 
of an earlier day, came a period of reliance upon legislation and court 
action followed by a realization that after all court action is a matter for 
last resort to be employed only after case work methods have been tried 
and have failed. Numerous concrete illustrations make the book inter- 
esting reading and add to its instructiveness. 

American Marriage Laws in Their Social Aspects. A Digest by 
Fred S. Hall and Elizabeth W. Brooke. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1919. Pp. 132. 

Part I of this useful digest contains proposals for marriage law reform; 
Part II, marriage laws by topics; and Part III, marriage laws by states. 
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